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that really ought to be afforded to every member of
society irrespective of the field of labor that may he
chosen. It is this that furnishes the most valuable
of all knowledge, viz., knowledge of the environ-
ment. Paradoxical though it may sound, the know-
ledge of the environment is the most practical and
useful of all knowledge, and it should be the prin-
cipal aim of all sound education to furnish it. But
upon this I need not now enlarge.1

The more specific data of sociology consist in the
facts contributed by the various branches or science**
that fall directly under it, in the relation described
in the first chapter, of true hierarchical subordina-
tion. This is in harmony with the general method
of science in proceeding from the concrete to the
more and more abstract. The sciences just enumer-
ated are abstract in the sense of abstracting the con-
crete facts .and subordinate laws and dealing only
with the highest and most general principles. But
such general principles are derived from the lens
general ones of which they are the generalizations.
The subordinate principles are, in turn, only the
expression of orderly phenomena, and such phe-
nomena are only the modes of manifestation of the
concrete objects occupying each field. The estab-
lishment of these higher sciences is simply a process
of generalization from the facts of observation.

In the case of sociology we have first and foremost
the concrete fact man. It is absolutely necessary to
1 See Dynamic Sociology ^ Vol. II., pp, 492 ff.